Indiana Theater 
March 18, 2000 
12:00-2:00p.m. 


Admission Free of Charge 


Join the Terre Haute 
Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company and the Vigo 
County Historical Society 
to celebrate the official 
arrival of the authentic 
glass Coca-Cola bottle. 
Terre Haute has been 
chosen as one of only 24 
cities in the nation to have 
its name embossed on the 
bottom of the “new” bottle. 
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CREATED IN TERRE HAUTE, HISTORY 
OF ICONIC COCA-COLA BOTTLE CLOUDED 


By Mark BENNETT (J TRIBUNE-STAR 


INSIDE 


E Few Terre Haute businesses 

have operated under the same 

name and at the same location 

EF package in history. People even for more than 100 years. But the 
% can recognize it by touch inthe Coca-Cola Bottling Co. has been 

dark. operating under that label at 924 

ponca the sie gon its Lafayette Ave. since 1904. 
creation has been clouded for 
decades by “myths, misconcep- — Jobs & Money, B1 


tions, inconsistencies and contra- 
“dictions,” as Seattle-based author credit to four guys working at 
‘the Root Glass Co. in Terre 


Norman L. Dean writes. The 
record is set straight, he said, in Haute in the early 1900s. The 
US. Patent Office lists plant 


his new book, “The Man Behind 
superintendent Alexander 


the Bottle: The Origin and His- 
Samuelson as its official inven- 


tory of the Classic Contour 

Coca-Cola Bottle as Told by the tor, But the exhaustive research 

Son of its Creator: by Norman Dean, methodically 
laid out in “The Man Behind the 


Norman L. Dean wants the 
planet to know this about his Bottle.” clearly documents how 
Earl Deandesigned the bottle: ° 


late father, Earl R. Deap 
designed the iconic Coca-Cola asdi, 
> Turn to BOTTLE, A4 - 


The world knows Coca-Cola 
by its bottle. 

The contour container of 
“The Real Thing” is unmistak- 
able, the most famous product 


bottle in June 1915. Period. 
History books spread the 


FINDING THE STORY 


Online: Norman L. Dean and his 
wife, Linda, maintain a website, 
themanbehindthebottle.com. 


The book: “The Man Behind the Bottle” 
can be purchased through that website. 
The prices are $9.99 for eBook versions, 
$19.99 for paperbacks, and $29.99 for 
hardbacks. 


TO GO BACK 


One served as a medic during the war. The 
other left the country as a teen. Together, they will 
make an emotional journey back to Vietnam 


By SUE LOUGHLIN he tore the RS pred politically 
T S in the late 1960s and early *70s. 
i On Monday, the two physicians and 


Submitted photo 


Hard at work: Earl R. Dean is seen at a workbench at Root Glass Co. 
According to Dean’s son, Norman L. Dean, Earl is the creator of the famous 
Coca-Cola bottle. 


E Alexander Ton and 
Randy Stevens will arrive 
in Hanoi, and then travel 
to Hue, Da Nang, Qhi 
Nhon, Nha Trang and 
Ho Chi Minh City. 


Tribune-Star/Joseph C. Garza 


Returning together: Dr. Alexander Ton and Dr. Randy Stevens are returning to 
Vietnam together decades after Ton fled the country as a refugee and Stevens 
served as a U.S. Army medic during the Vietnam War in the early 1970s. 
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A New Day 


oday marks the debut of the “new look” ot The 
newspaper still includes your favorite features, some present- 
ed in a new fashion, with additional content we hope readers 
will find informative and engaging. Here's what's inside: 

E Local news and features can be found in the A sec- 
tion, along with stories by the Associated Press and the State- 
house Bureau, established by the Tribune-Star and its sister 
papers under the CNHI corporate umbrella. 

E Jobs & Money, a comprehensive business section with 
columns by Arthur Foulkes and Morton Marcus, a profile of 
the Coco-Cola Bottling Co. in Terre Haute, and a story on Sat- 
urday’s opening of the downtown Farmers Market are in sec- 
tion B. 

Columnist Stephanie Salter joins her colleague, Mark 
Bennett, on the cover of Perspectives, section D. The final col- 
umn of a three-part series by Editor Max Jones on these and 
other changes ahead for Tribune-Star readers can be found 


on D2. 
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Soon after his high school graduation, 
Randy Stevens joined the Army and served 
as a medic in Vietnam in 1971-72. 

He had friends who died in the war. 

Alexander Ton grew up in South Viet- 
nam but left the war-torn country in 1973, 
at age 17, to attend college in the United 
States on a scholarship. 

Both Ton’s father and an older brother 
were killed during the war. 

Ton and Stevens, Terre Haute physicians 
and longtime friends, have often talked 
about returning to Vietnam, the site of a 
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their families will begin an emotional 
three-week journey back to Vietnam, 
where Ton will honor his ancestors and 
Stevens will remember his fallen friends. 

Randy, 58, is taking his wife, Debbie, 
and Ton, 54, is taking his wife, Thuy, 
and their children, Kimberly and 
Anthony. Thuy also had lived 
in South Vietnam and fled 
the country with her family 
a few weeks before it fell to 
North Vietnam. 
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Bottle: ‘There's nobody who 
was there at the creation’ 


> Continued from Al 


Legends, especially those 
95 years in the making, don’t 
fade easily, though. The 
obstacle is that patent, 
applied for by Root Glass Co. 
on Aug. 18, 1915, and grant- 
ed on Nov. 16, 1915, by the 
US. Patent Office. Thus, 
Coca-Cola still notes Samuel- 
son’s official status as the 
bottle’s inventor. 

“The problem is, Samuel- 
son's name is on the patent,” 
said Phil Mooney, historian 
for the Coca-Cola Co. in 
Atlanta. “And the question is, 
‘Why did that happen?” 

No one knows why Root 
Glass Co. founder Chapman 
J. Root put his plant superin- 
tendent’s name on the patent 
application. “It could be as 
simple as the boss gets the 
credit because he’s in 
charge,” Mooney speculated, 
“and we all know that hap- 
pens today” 

But that’s only a guess. 
“There’s nobody who was 
there at the creation of the 
bottle who said, ‘Earl Dean 
designed the bottle, but 
Samuelson’s name is on the 
patent because he’s the 
boss” Samuelson died in 
1934. Root died in 1945. 

Norman Dean isn’t sure 
why Root submitted the 
patent with Samuelson’s 
name on it. “I don’t know,” 
Norman said by telephone 
from Seattle. 

“That’s a mystery for the 
ages,” said Linda Dean, Nor- 
man’s wife. 

“L wish I had [an answer]. 
I don’t have any idea,” said 
John Zabowski, who investi- 
gated the Coke bottle design 
mystery in 1971. 

In a June 24, 1971, inter- 
view with Zabowski, even 
Earl Dean could not explain 
why Root - a man he 
revered ~ attached Samuel- 
son’s name to the patent. “If 
Mr. Root was here, he could 
tell you,” Earl said then, “and 
I wouldn't even guess” Earl 
died in 1972. 

As a result, Samuelson 
often receives credit for the 
design in popular culture. In 
fact, until Zabowski 
researched in ’71 the contour 
bottle’s birth for Root’s 
grandson, Chapman S. Root, 
Earl’s unique contribution to 
Americana was unknown. 
Occasionally, Earl gets sole 
credit for his design of a bot- 
tle shaped like a cocoa pod, 
distinguished by its 10 longi- 
tudinal ribs. Sometimes, the 
responsibility goes to a four- 
man team - Chapman J. 
Root, Samuelson, Earl Dean 
and Root Glass auditor T. 
Clyde Edwards, who each 
aided the process in varying 
degrees. 

That’s why Norman Dean, 
who worked in financial 
advertising, decided to write 
a book. 

“My husband kept read- 
ing articles that were giving 
credit to another man,” said 
Linda Dean. At one point, 
years ago, Norman “just 
snapped,” she added, “and 
said, Tm going to set the 
record straight” He began 
writing and researching the 
bottle’s history in 1996. “The 
Man Behind the Bottle” was 
published this spring by 
Xlibris. 

Norman often heard his 
dad tell the story, and Earl 
even sketched his original 
design for his son, just as 
he'd done on a warm sum- 
mer day in Terre Haute, 
years earlier. In his 1971 
interview with Zabowski, 
Earl gave the same account, 
in great detail, of the genesis 
of the Coca-Cola bottle. 

In “The Man Behind the 
Bottle,” Norman retells his 
father’s story, carefully. 


“WHAT IS COKE 
MADE OF?” 


On the morning of June 
28, 1915, Earl picked up the 
phone in the Root Glass 
mold shop, where he was the 
foreman and bottle designer. 
Owner Chapman J. Root 
summoned Far! to his office. 
There, Earl found Root, 
Samuelson and Edwards, 
along with the company’s 
sales manager and secretary. 
Root explained that Coca- 
Cola had invited 30 glass 
companies to submit a “new 
and distinctive” design for its 
bottle. 

Whoever creates the win- 
ning design would get a 
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Marker: This marker, which can be found on Third Street, iden- 
tifies Terre Haute as the birthplace of the Coca-Cola bottle. 


THE MAN 


Background: Earl R. Dean (1890-1972) began working at the 
Root Glass Co. in Terre Haute at age 14. He designed the Coca- 
Cola contour bottle in 1915 for his boss, Root Glass founder 
Chapman J. Root. The name put on the bottle’s original patent, 
though, was that of plant superintendent Alexander Samuelson. 


The author: Earl Dean's son, Norman L. Dean, wrote “The Man 
Behind the Bottle,” which was published in March 2010 (Xlib- 
ris). Norman wanted to “set the record straight” on the contour 
bottle’s design, and urged his dad to help him tell the story so 
Earl's grandchildren would know the truth. Norman graduated 
from the University of Illinois and spent his career in financial 


advertising sales; now retired, he lives near Seattle with his 


wife, Linda. 


“leather medal,” Root joked. 

During the meeting, 
Samuelson asked, in his 
thick Swedish accent, “What 
is Coca-Cola made of?” (That 
question, Norman Dean con- 
cluded, marked Samuelson’s 
only contribution to the 
process.) As owner of a 
major Coca-Cola bottle sup- 
plier, Root knew the primary 
ingredients were extracts of 
the coca leaf and kola nuts. 
But Root and the others had 
no idea what coca leaves or 
kola nuts looked like. So 
Root sent Edwards and Dean 
to the Emeline Fairbanks 
Library in a car driven by 
his chauffeur. Their mission 
was to find a picture of the 
Coca-Cola contents. 

The choice of Earl Dean 
was obvious, the book 
explains, because he was 
Root's bottle designer. 
Edwards, a former school- 
teacher, was likely sent, too, 
because he knew his way 
around libraries. 

Earl and the auditor 
found no depiction of coca 
leaves or kola nuts in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. But 
on Page 628 they spotted a 
“cocoa” tree branch, bearing 
pods. The entry says cocoa 
seeds produce a beverage “fit 
for the gods” Those pods 
caught their attention. 
Edwards asked Earl if he 
could design a bottle based 
on the cocoa pods, and Earl 
said he could. 

Because the encyclopedia 
couldn’t be checked out at 
the library, Earl had to 
sketch a bottle incorporating 
the pod into its bulging mid- 
dle, with 10 long ribs run- 
ning down to the base. (In 
an odd twist of fate, the 
plant used as a basis for the 
bottle - cocoa — is not the 
same as coca, and is not an 
ingredient in Coca-Cola. 
Statements made by the men 
involved, reviewed by Nor- 
man Dean, indicate they 
never realized the historic 
error.) 

Once back at the glass 
factory, Dean showed his 
drawing to Root. He then 
learned from his boss - it 
was Monday - that the proj- 
ect had a seemingly impossi- 
ble deadline. A prototype of 
the bottle had to be pro- 
duced before noon Wednes- 
day, when a strict plant 
union rule would force a 
daylong, end-of-the-month 
cleaning of the glass holding 
tanks. The task was called a 
“fire out” 

Root asked Earl if he 
could beat the deadline. 
“Well, PIE do the best I can,” 
he answered. Root responded, 
“That's fine, Earl. That’s fine” 

In less than two days, 
Earl R. Dean turned his pen- 
cil drawings into a glass 
model of the planet's most 
familiar product. At one 
point, Earl worked 22 hours 
straight. He crafted a mold 
out of a block of cast iron, 


shaping the two halves with 
a surface grinder and lathe, 
and a hammer and chisel. By 
11:30 a.m. Wednesday, he 
and the mold shop crew pro- 
duced a dozen prototype bot- 
tles. 

Earl beat the deadline. 
Later that summer, his 
design was overwhelmingly 
selected by the Coca-Cola 
judging committee. 

Later, Dean narrowed the 
bulge in the bottle’s midsec- 
tion and widened the base to 
make it more stable on a 
conveyer belt, the book 
explains. 

The contour bottle royal- 
ties earned Root Glass 5 
cents per gross of Coca-Cola, 
and Chapman J. Root 
became the wealthiest man 
in Indiana. He offered Earl a 
choice of a $500 bonus or a 
lifetime job. Earl, a loyal 
company guy who started 
working for Root Glass at 
age 14, chose the latter. But 
Root left the glass container 
industry in 1932, and Earl 
wound up working for the 
firm that moved into the 
plant - Owens-Illinois. 

The two men admired 
each other. 

Earl never sought, nor 
expected, fame or fortune for 
having designed the Coke 
bottle. “Earl was a very mod- 
est person,” said Zabowski. 
“It wasn’t he didn’t care 
about his family. It’s just that 
he didn’t think it was that 
important, because he'd 
designed hundreds of bot- 
tles” Earl was, though, sur- 
prised to learn in 1971 that 
his former plant superin- 
tendent, Alexander Samuel- 
son, was instead widely 
regarded as the bottle’s 
inventor. 


‘THE SAMUELSON 
BOTTLE ? 


Earl found out about that 
misconception when Robert 
Voges, vice president of 
Florida Coca-Cola Bottling, 
began searching for surviv- 
ing employees of Root Glass 
during the 1915 era. Chap- 
man S. Root, the founder's 
grandson, wanted to produce 
commemorative replica bot- 
tles and hoped to gather 
memories of the original 
design process. A letter to 
Earl referred to it as “the 
Samuelson bottle” 

Confused by that refer- 
ence, Earl wrote back, saying 
he and other Root Glass 
workers had never called it 
“the Samuelson bottle” In 
his response, Earl recounted 
the story of its creation. That 
revelation surprised Chap- 
man S. Root and Voges, and 
prompted them to send 
Zabowski - a former jour- 
nalist and veteran Owens-Illi- 
nois marketing and advertis- 
ing manager - to interview 
Earl, then 81, in Clarendon 
Hills, Ill. 

Despite his age, Earl's 
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in the beginning: This photo shows a copy of the 1915 prototype bottle patent. 


memory was vivid and 
detailed, Zabowski recalls: 

“He was perfectly sensi- 
ble,” said Zabowski, now 86 
and living near Toledo, Ohio. 
In fact, Earl had just passed 
a test to get an Illinois dri- 
ver's license, he added. In 
their hourlong interview, 
Earl shared a story so intri- 
cate that Zabowski left with 
no doubt that he’d just spo- 
ken to the man who 
designed the classic Coca- 
Cola bottle. 

“Absolutely,” Zabowski 
said by telephone last week. 
“No uncertainty. I’m con- 
vinced that he did the design 
because of his prior experi- 
ence, his familiarity with the 
project and his expertise, and 
he worked directly with 
Chapman J. Root” 

That interview pulled 
Earl R. Dean from obscurity. 
A June 6, 1974, story in 
Rolling Stone - “Coca-Cola: 
It's the Real Thing” - gave 
him full credit for the 
design. When Earl died on 
Jan. 8, 1972, many newspa- 
pers around the country 
declared that the designer of 
the Coke bottle had passed. 
But contradictions steadily 
linger, most linked to the 
patent. A 1949 interview 
between Coke officials and 
T. Clyde Edwards - the Root 
Glass auditor who accompa- 
nied Earl to the Fairbanks 
Library back on June 28, 
1915 - credited Samuelson 
with the design and perpetu- 
ated that story, according to 
Norman Dean. 

In “The Man Behind the 
Bottle,” Norman Dean pro- 
vides evidence to discount 
Edwards’ 1949 recollection of 
the bottle’s birth. 

Earl's role is not disre- 
garded by Coca-Cola today. 
“If he didn’t design all of it, 
he certainly designed the 
larger part of it,” said i 
Mooney, who read and 
praised Norman Dean's 
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book. “But at the end of the 
day, he didn’t get his name 
on the patent” 


‘DEFINITIVE’ 
STORY TOLD 


The book impressed 
Zabowski. “Norman did an 
excellent job of capturing the 
facts,” he said. 

Mooney, the Coca-Cola 
historian for the past 32 
years, said the book “is a 
great contribution to the lit- 
erature we have. It's the 
most definitive study that’s 
been done on the bottle” 

And that bottle is more 
than a mere container. “In 
terms of how we communi- 
cate with the public, it’s the 
bottle,” Mooney said. 

Only two original proto- 
types are known to exist. 
One is in the Coca-Cola 
Museum in Atlanta. “When 
people ask, ‘What’s the most 
valuable thing you have in 
the museum?’ I generally 
reference that bottle,” 
Mooney said, not in terms of 
price, but rather its historical 
worth. 

The other prototype 
belongs to Norman Dean. 
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Chapman J. Root allowed his 
dad:to keep it. Norman also” 
holds his dad's original pen- 
cil sketch of his Coke bottle 
design - the front view. His 
rear-view drawing went to 
the U.S. Patent Office. All are 
presented in “The Man 
Behind the Bottle,” along 
with never-before-published 
photographs. Those pictures 
include a 1915 shot of Earl - 
fresh-faced at just 25 years 
old, dressed in a three-piece 
suit and hat, holding a cigar 
- standing beside the Root 
Glass “Johnny Bull Machine” 
equipped with a mold that is, 
unmistakably, a Coca-Cola 
bottle. 

The book was nearly 40 
years in the making for Nor- 
man, now 80. He hopes it 
erases any doubt about the 
identity of the bottle's 
designer. 

His dad, Norman recalled, 
“had a good sense of humor. 
He loved to play practical 
jokes” But when it came to 
work, “he was a no-nonsense 
kind of guy,” he said, “and as 
honest as the day is long.” 


Mark Bennett can be 
reached at (812) 231-4377 or 
mark.bennett@tribstar.com. 
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E Health care — Union 
Hospita! Health Group, 2,831 


E Education — Vigo County 
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We don't get angry - or we probably 
shouldn’t get angry - when our pet cat 
kills a bird or rabbit. The cat may leave 
the dead animal on our back porch, but 
we know the pet is just behaving based 
on instinct. We don’t get angry because 
we know our cat did not make a mali- 
cious decision to kill a rabbit or bird. 

With humans, behavior is different. It 
is affected by choice. Humans can make 
decisions and are not slaves to instinct. 

This is in no way a knock on ani- 
mals, who can be wonderful compan- 
ions and pets. Rather, it is an acknowl- 
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E Morton Marcus’ weekly “Eye 
on the Pie” column has moved 
from the Perspectives section 
to Page B3 of Jobs & Money. 
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edgment of the complexity of human 
behavior and the futility of trying to 
study human behavior as if it were 
automatic. Humans can make choices 
and those choices are based on subjec- 
tive human opinions and values that 
vary from person to person and even 
within the same person at different 
times. 

Ask yourself why you decided to do 
something important such as quit a job, 
take a vacation or join a club. Was there 
a single reason you did this or a com- 
plexity of reasons? 


If understanding the behavior of a 
single person is difficult, imagine the 
complexity of understanding broader 
social phenomena, such as “the econo- 
my” 

Some people believe that economic 
phenomena should be studied in the 
same way we study chemistry or other 
natural sciences. In other words, they 
believe we should form hypotheses, 
conduct experiments, observe data and 
continually reformulate our hypotheses 
based on our findings. 

But economics and other social sci- 
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operated under the same name and 
-at the same location for more than 
; 100 years. But the Coca-Cola Bot- 
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New fleet: A driver returns to 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. dis- 


daily rounds on a recent day. 


a fountain since 
ore Roosevelt was in the White House. 


HISTORY OF THE ‘REAL THING’ 


ences are too complex for this approach. 
Experimentation is hopeless in econom- 
ic affairs because we cannot “hold other 
things constant” as we can in a labora- 
tory setting. For example, we cannot 
hold everything else constant and add 
$10 billion in new money to the econo- 
my and just wait to see what happens. 

Economics is a science based on logi- 
cal, deductive reasoning. In other words, 
economic theories are based on the 
same sort of reasoning used in geome- 
try or logic. 
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The drink was sold prima- 
rily in fountains but in 1899 
two Tennessee lawyers 
believed they could make 
money selling Coca-Cola in 
bottles. By the early 1900s, 
after purchasing the bottling 
rights for $1, they were selling 
Coca-Cola bottling franchises 
to entrepreneurs across the 
country. 

In 1904, Terre Haute busi- 
nessmen Edgar Coffey and 
Elmer E. Souder purchased 
the franchise to bottle and 
sell Coca-Cola in the greater 
Terre Haute area. They made 
and bottled Coca-Cola and 
operated one of about 400 
such businesses nationwide 
and among five in Indiana in 
1904. The other Hoosier bot- 
tlers at that time were locat- 
ed in Indianapolis, Washing- 
ton, Evansville and Union 
City, according to a 1995 
issue of The Indiana Histori- 
an. 

Edgar and Souder’s bot- 
tling operation, located at 
924-926 Lafayette, was tiny in 
those early years. According 
to a 1954 edition of the Sun- 
day Terre Haute Tribune-Star, 
the two men did all of their 
own bottling using foot-pow- 
ered machines while horses 
pulled their few delivery 
wagons. In addition to Coca- 
Cola, Edgar and Souder also 
produced other carbonated 
drinks, ciders and also min- 
eral and distilled water, 
according to the 1906 Terre 
Haute City Directory. 

Later the bottling opera- 
tion on Lafayette Avenue 
became much more sophisti- 
cated and employed many 
more people. By 1954 the 
now much-larger facility 
employed 76 people, had a 
fleet of 46 vehicles and 
served a quarter of a million 
potential customers living 
within 50 miles of Terre 
Haute, according to the Sun- 
day Tribune-Star. 

The changes taking place 
inside the plant were also 
apparent on the outside. 
According to a 1964 edition 
of the Sunday Tribune-Star, 
the Lafayette Avenue build- 
ing was enlarged and 
remodeled in 1947, 1951 and 
in 1963. Since then, however, 
the outside of the building 
has changed very little. A 
1954 photograph of the facili- 
ty, which refers to the “ultra 
modern” Coca-Cola plant, 
looks very much as it does 
today. 


A DISTRIBUTION 
FACILITY 


Today, the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. on Lafayette Avenue 
does not bottle Coca-Cola or 
any other beverage for that 
matter. Massive old tanks 
once used to prepare the 
drink sit unused in a room 
that is basically a hallway 
and storage area for Coca- 
Cola grocery store advertising 
posters. Other bottling equip- 
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Detail: A Coca-Cola sign is on display in the lobby of the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. on Lafayette Avenue. 


ment was removed after the 
last Coke was produced in 
the late 1980s. Windows that 
once allowed passersby to 
watch the operation from the 
sidewalk on Lafayette Avenue 
are now boarded over. 

The Terre Haute Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. is now a 
large distribution facility for 
Coca-Cola products made 
elsewhere, mostly in Indi- 
anapolis. The company’s dis- 
tribution territory now 
stretches north to Covington, 
south to Linton, east to Brazil 
and west to Casey, Ill., said 
Randy Hayne, distribution 
supervisor at the facility. 

Many Vigo County resi- 
dents remember taking tours 
of the Coca-Cola plant when 
it actually did bottle Coke, 
Sprite, Tab, Royal Palm and 
other beverages. They could 
watch countless bottles rattle 
along a conveyor belt, enter a 
big washing machine and 
emerge to become filled with 
a mixture of syrup and car- 
bonated water. Next a cap 
would be snapped on the top 
of the bottle to seal in the 
carbonation. The cap would 
not be removed until some- 
one was ready to take a 
drink. 


SMALL BOTTLERS 
WERE COMMON 
From the early 1900s until 


the 1970s and ’80s, it was 
normal for towns and cities 


to have their own Coca-Cola 
bottling plants, many of 
which were family owned. 
According to the Indiana His- 
torian magazine, early 
Hoosier Coca-Cola bottlers 
existed in Greencastle, 
Bloomington, Columbus, 
Jasper, Frankfort, Terre Haute, 
Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Washington, Union City, 
Elwood, Logansport, Marion, 
Fort Wayne and South Bend. 
The Coca-Cola syrup used 
at all of the facilities was the 
same and the company went 
to great lengths to ensure the 
water, which would vary in 
different areas, was carefully 
treated so it tasted the same 


everywhere as well, company — 


officials said. 

Eventually technology 
changed and the bottling 
equipment became larger 
and more expensive. As a 
result, in the 1970s and 80s, 
Coca-Cola consolidated many 
small and medium-sized bot- 
tlers into fewer and fewer, 
larger operations. While there 
were more than 1,000 bot- 
tlers in the United States in 
the 1950s, that number is 
down to less than 400 world- 
wide today. 

This is what happened to 
the Terre Haute bottling oper- 
ation. Now, most of the Coca- 
Cola products that pass 
through the distribution facil- 
ity on Lafayette Avenue were 
originally bottled or canned 


Wabash Valley businesses 
receive energy efficiency grants 


Lt. Gov. Becky Skillman 
announced recently that 
Energy Efficiency and Con- 
servation Block Grants have 
been awarded to 50 small 
businesses, health care facili- 
ties, institutions for higher 
education and nonprofit 
agencies for energy efficiency 
upgrades to their facilities. A 
total of $2.85 million was 
awarded for energy efficiency 
upgrades to existing struc- 
tures. Grantees were selected 
through a competitive appli- 
cation process. 

“Sometimes the cost of 
energy efficiency can seem 
too much for smaller compa- 


funded through the U.S. 
Department of Energy and 
administered in Indiana by 
the Indiana Office of Energy 
Development (OED). Small 
businesses with 100 or fewer 
employees, colleges and uni- 
versities, nonprofit agencies 
and health care facilities 
were all eligible to apply for 
these grants. 

The Wabash Valley 
grantees: 

E Gibault, Inc, Vigo, 
$28,454.47 

E Davis Custom Wood- 
work, Sullivan, $18,105 

@ Sullivan County Com- 
munity Hospital, Sullivan, 


$43,326.50 

The purpose of the Indi- 
ana EECBG Program is to 
assist eligible entities in cre- 
ating and implementing 
strategies to reduce fossil 
fuel emissions in a manner 
that is environmentally sus- 
tainable, reduce the total 
energy use of the eligible 
entities, increase energy effi- 
ciency, reduce energy con- 
sumption and reduce energy 
costs through efficiency 
improvements and create 
new jobs and increased pro- 
ductivity to spur economic 
growth and community 
development. 
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Rotation: Thirty-six-year Coca-Cola employee Chris Mulvihill moves products in the warehouse 
on a recent morning. 


at an Indianapolis facility that 
can produce about 1,500 cans 
of Coke per minute, local 
company officials said. 


Fuze, PEACE TEA 
AND MORE 


The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. in Terre Haute employs 
58 people and is capable of 
holding up to 100,000 cases 
of beverages. In the past 20 
years, smaller distribution 
facilities in Linton, Rockville 
and Paris, Ill, were closed 
and consolidated into the 
larger Terre Haute facility, a 
company official said. 

In 1964, the Terre Haute 
Coca-Cola plant produced 
Coke in four package sizes. It 
also produced orange, grape 
and root beer beverages as 
well as Bubble Up. A Sunday 
Tribune-Star article from that 
year heralds the introduction 
of a new drink, Tab, which 
the paper describes as “the 
sugar free soft drink of Coca- 
Cola quality and goodness of 
taste” 

Today there are more than 
300 varieties of drinks and 
packaging choices available 
in the Terre Haute distribu- 
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Mixing vats: Dugan King shows the former mixing vats that 
contained the syrup to make Coca-Cola during a tour of the 
distribution facility at 924 Lafayette Ave. 


tion center, company officials 
said. In addition to dozens 
varieties of carbonated bever- 
ages, a stroll through the 
massive warehouse-like 
building reveals tall stacks of 
popular new non-carbonated 
beverages such as Peace Tea, 
Vitamin Water, Powerade and 
Monster Energy Drink. 

‘Tve seen a lot of growth 
and change over the years,” 
Hayne said looking around 
the 60,000 square-foot facility. 
In fact, today’s growth market 
is in non-carbonated drinks. 
But 85 percent of the compa- 
ny’s business is still in its 
core beverages of Coke, Diet 
Coke, Sprite and other tradi- 
tional carbonated favorites, 
he said. 


KEEPING THE 
Coca-CoLA FLOWING 


The recent economic 
downtown has affected Coca- 
Cola as it has nearly all sec- 
tors of the economy. 

“Obviously, people are 
buying less of everything,” 
said Dave Jozwiak, merchan- 
dising supervisor at the Terre 
Haute facility. Still, especially 
on the eve of big holidays 
such as Memorial Day, East- 
er, Christmas and Indepen- 
dence Day, the Lafayette 
Avenue distribution center, 
which operates six days per 
week, is filled to capacity to 
meet customer demand, he 
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said. 

Despite the recession, 
Coca-Cola, which is sold and 
bottled around the world, 
added about 650 million 
“incremental unit cases of 
volume” to its worldwide 
business in 2009 compared 
with the year before, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual 
report. The company also 
reported an 8 percent 
increase in cash earnings in 
2009, showing that the busi- 
ness that started in 1886 is 
still thriving and growing 
today despite the slower 
economy. 

Since 1904, the Terre 
Haute Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
has been helping Wabash 
Valley Coke drinkers enjoy 
“The Real Thing” From the . 
first days when two local 
entrepreneurs produced and 
bottled the Coke themselves 
to later years when dozens of 
employees produced thou- 
sands of bottles per day, the 
company’s employees have 
worked to make sure Coke 
gets to customers at all times 
and in a huge variety of 
places. 

“Holidays are the busiest 
time,” said distribution super- 
visor Hayne. “It’s sometimes 
hard to enjoy the holidays 
when youre helping other 
people enjoy theirs” 

Arthur Foulkes can be 
reached at (812) 231-4232 or 
arthur. foulkes@tribstar.com. 
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nies, health care facilities, 
colleges, and universities or 
nonprofit agencies already 
struggling in these economic 
times,” said Skillman. “These 
grants can be a bridge from 
short-term financial issues to 
important long-term energy 
savings” 

A total of 105 applications 
were received in the second 
round, with a total request of 
$5.97 million. Applicants 
could seek funding up to 
$100,000 with a 50 percent 
local match. Skillman will 
preside over an award cere- 
mony for grantees at 10 a.m. 
July 1 in the North Atrium of 
the Indiana Statehouse. 

The EECBG program is 
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